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THE “SEVEN CHURCHES.” 
PHILADELPHIA. 


« And to the angel of the church in Philadelphia write; These 
things saith he that is holy, he that is true, he that hath the key 
of David, he that openeth, and no man shutteth; and shutteth, 
and no man openecth ; 1 know thy works; behold, I have set be- 
fore thee an open door, and no man can shut it; for thou hast a 
little strength, and hast kept my word, and hast not denied my 
name. Behold, I will make them of the synagogue of Satan, 
which say they are Jews, and are not, but do lie; behold, I will 
make them to come and worship before thy feet, and to know 
that I have loved thee. Because thou hast kept the word of my 
patience, I also will keep thee from the hour of temptation, which 
shall come upon all the world, to try them that dwell upon the 
earth. Behold, I come quickly ; hold that fast which thou hast, 
that no man take thy crown. Him that overcometh, will I make 
a pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall go no more out; 
and I will write upon him the name of my God, and the name of 
the city of my God, which is new Jerusalem, which cometh down 
out of heaven from my God; and I will write upon him my new 
name. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches.”—Rev. iii. 7—13. 


This town is about twenty-five miles east by south from 
Sardis, and stands on the plain of Hermus, about midway 
between the river of that name and the termination of 
Mount Tmoins. It derived its name from its founder, 
Attalus Philadelphus, brother of Eumenes ; and it still ex- 
ists as a town under the Turkish name of Allah Shehr, or 
City of God. This is remarkable, when we considered 
that it suffered as much or more from the great earthquake 
in the reign of Tiberius, as well as from other earthquakes, 
as did other cities of this region which have Jong lain in 
desolation. ‘The American missionaries Fisk and Parsons, 
when they visited the place in 1820, were informed by the 
Greek archbishop Gabriel that there were five churches in 
the town, beside twenty which were either old or small, 
and not then in use. He estimated the whole number of 
houses at three thousand, of which two hundred and fifty 
were inhabited by Greeks, the rest by Turks. They 
counted six minarets; and one of the present mosques 
was pointed out to them as the church in which assembled 
the primitive Christians of Philadelphia to whom St. John 
wrote! The city covers a considerable extent of ground, 
running up the slope of three or four hills. Mr. Arundell 
concurs with other travellers in describing the streets as 
filthy, and the houses remarkably mean. But he was 
greatly impressed with the beauty of the country as seen 
from the hills, observing that, ‘the view from these ele- 
vated situations is magnificent in the extreme; gardens 
and vineyards lie at the back and sides of the town; and 
before it is one of the most extensive and richest plains in 
Asia.’’ There are no considerable ruins. One of the 
most remarkable is a single column of great antiquity, and 
which had evidently appertained to another structure than 
the present church ; which, taken with the present name 
of the town, forcibly brings to mind that part of the mes- 
sage to the church of Philadelphia which we find in the 
twelfth verse-—Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 
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AFFECTATION. 


Ellen Morris was’a girl of fourteen years old. She had 
a great deal of vivacity, and a large development of the 
organ which phrenologists call Approbativeness or Love 
of Approbation. This is a good thing when well directed ; 
when children desire mostly the approbation of their pa- 
rents, teachers, and real friends. But unfortunately, El- 
len’s disposition led her a little one side of the true mark, 
and the very excess of the quality, defeated its own ob- 
ject. She exerted herself less than young girls usually do, 
to please her parents and brothers and sisters, but she had 
an extreme desire to make herself agreeable to the young 
girls of her acquaintance, among whom she had several 
extravagant favorites. She was a large, forward girl for 
her age, and at the time of which we speak, she had begun 
quite prematurely, according to our notions, to think of 
pleasing the young gentlemen. She had little indepen- 
dence of mind or self reliance ; and our readers will readi- 
ly perceive how with this combination of qualities she was 
led into all sorts of ridiculous imitations, and absurd affec- 
tations. 


Ellen’s mother was a woman of sense and taste, and de-, 


voted to her children. She was always ready to advise 
Ellen about her dress, and would gladly have trained her 
to propriety of manners, and correctness and ease in con- 
versation ; but this foolish girl always seemed to under- 
value her mother’s instructions, while she eagerly sought 
the advice of her young companions, and imitated their 
peculiarities, even those which she would have done much 
better to avoid. She had a dark complexion, and her 
mother wished her to wear a pink bonnet and scarf, and a 
drab cloak, which would have been becoming, but her 
friend Susan ‘Thompson, a pretty blonde, had a blue silk 
bonnet, and nothing would content Ellen but a blue one 
also. Another of her friends had a bright purple cloak, 
so our young lady insisted upon having a purple cloak. 
She followed another, and got a cherry colored scarf and 
dark blue gloves. Her mother attempted to explain to 
her that there ought to be either a harmony or a contrast 
in colors brought together; that certain unions were 
pleasant to the eye, while others were incongruous and 
disagreeable ; but Ellen was deaf as an adder, where she 
did not wish to'be convinced. It was enough for her that 
some one of her companions had worn each of the colors 
which she had assembled upon her own person. 

Ellen’s conversation was of a piece with her dress. 
Her desire to please, and her proneness to imitation, led 
her to adopt the most extravagant modes of expression, and 
the most unnatural tones of voice. She had all the cant 
phrases of all her young acquaintance at her tongue’s end. 
it was in vain that her mother urged her to be simple and 
natural ; to use common words and speak in a quiet ordi- 
nary tone of voice ; she seemed always to desire to make 
a great impression, and in order to do so, she brought in 





so many absurd exclamations, and unintelligible interjec- 
tions, that people stared and wondered where she learned 
them all. 

Some of my readers may be surprised that this young 
lady’s mother did not use greater authority and severity 
with her daughter. Mrs. Morris had pondered long and 
deeply upon her daughter’s faults, and she had come to 
the conclusion that nothing would cure her but experience 
and mortification. She did not determine to shut her up, 
waiting for time to mature her judgment, and correct her 
feelings; but on the contrary, she resolved to take her at 
once into society, that she might be made to feel her own 
deficiencies in time to correct them before they should be- 
come a serious injury to her. She knew that that might 
be forgiven and forgotten in a child, which would be long 
remembered against the grown up young lady. Accord- 
ingly, the first time she was invited with her daughter to 
a moderately sized party, she told Ellen that she might 
accompany her; giving her leave to dress as she pleased. 

Ellen was delighted; and determined upon making a 
strong impression, she held a council of three favorite 
companions, to determine upon her dress and ornaments. 
It so happened that these young girls all knew Ellen’s 
failing. They had often laughed aboyt it among them- 
selves, and they determined to make h€r as ridiculous as 
possible. So one advised one thing, and another, another, 
so that when she was dressed, she appeared anything but 
the pretty young girl which she really was. This was very 
ill natured in her pretended friends, but even young girls 
soon learn whom to despise and whom to respect. Mrs. 
Morris said nothing, but took her daughter to the party 
where she found several acquaintances two or three years 
older than herself, but whom she considered her equals. 

Ellen did not feel greatly at ease; she thought her 
companions looked rather coldly and askance upon her, 
and once she thought she detected a peculiar smile upon 
the countenance of a sarcastic lady who regarded her at- 
tentively. After a while, the lady of the house brought a 
young gentleman and introduced him to her. She looked 
at her companions with a smile as if she thought herself 
sure of pleasing, and she determined to show that she 
could converse very finely, but she had indulged herself in 
such a habit of absurd exclamations and vulgar cant 
phrases, that she could not open her mouth without some 
of them escaping. We will give a little specimen of the 
conversation. ‘The young gentleman began by asking her 
if she was fond of music. 

“O! Peter! Yes,” was the young lady’s reply. 

** Do you like sonatas or songs best ?” 

*O! songs are perfect little loves, when one knows 
them; but long pieces—they are horrid! When my 
teacher brings me one, [ always feel as if I should go off 
the handle.” 

The young gentleman looked at Ellen with some amaze- 
ment, but repressing a smile, he asked if she was fond of 
dancing. 

‘* Gracious goodness! Yes; dancing is lovely. But 
O! murder! how I do long to learn the Polka ; it is such 
a love of a dance. Have you ever seen it?” 

‘** No, can you describe it to me ?” 

“QO, Peter! J don’t know, I’m sure. First a gentle- 
man and lady trot off together with high, prancing steps ; 
then they have a perfect love of a waltz; then they dance 
up to each other, and off again, and the fellow whirls the 
lady, and the lady whirls the fellow, and they look at each: 
other, and chase each other, like Peter, until they both a&- 
most go off the handles.” ' 

The young gentleman could restrain himself no longer. 
He burst into a laugh which made every body stare, and 
walked off to the other side of the room. 

Ellen blushed and looked mortified, for she saw some 
of the girls tittering ; and she expected the young gentle- 
man would have asked her to dance; but instead’ of this 
she was suffered to stand or sit still almost tite. whole 
evening. 

When she was putting on her things to go bome, she 
heard one lady say to another in a low voice, ‘“ Did you 
ever see such a ridiculous figure as Ellen Morris made 
this evening ?” 

‘Never. Did you hear her talking with Mr. Sanford?” 

“He.” 

“T wish you had; such a jumble of absurd ‘sehool-girl 
expressions, I never heard. I always thought until now, 
that Mrs. Morris was a woman of taste and sense.” ” 

“So she is; but Ellen is wilful, and won't be guided. 
My Mary was sent for to help her dress, and the girls play- 
ed her a trick and made her the fright she is. _ She is 


really a pretty girl, and might be a good girl, if she would . 


give up her silly affectations.” 
Ellen went home with her mind all‘in-a turmoil. After 
she got into bed, she had a good. crying-spell.. Then she 
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lay, and thought, and thought, and thought, until almost 
morning. After breakfast, she got ready as usual to go 
to school; yet she stood and gngered near her mother ; 
it seemed as if something was on her mind. Presently 
tears formed in her eyes, and dropped down upon her 
muff. ‘ What is the matter, Ellen?” enquired her moth- 
er, kindly. 

“QO! mother, I want a friend, a true friend ; one who 
loves me, and will advise me kindly ; and teach me how I 
ought to behave. Will you be my friend?” 

Her mother kissed her, and pressed her tenderly to her 
bosom. She did not answer in words, but from that time 
the mother was the trusted friend and constant adviser of 
the daughter, who experienced the beneficial effects of her 
influence, in the increase of respect and affection, which 
a gradual change in manners and character brought her. 

S. 8. A. 

















THE VINE. 


Mr. Johnson removed to a cottage a short distance from 
the town where he used to live, just before his son Wil- 
liam came home from school, for the Easter holidays. 
William had nefer seen much of the country, so that al- 
most every thing he now saw was quite new to him, The 
situation of his father’s cottage was very pleasant ; he was 
much delighted with it, and particularly with the garden. 
The weather was fine, and the spring was early; many 
flowers already showed themselves, green leaves began to 
appear, and the fruit-trees were mostly in blossom. Wil- 
liam and his sister thought they should never be tired of 
gardening, and every time he saw his father he had some- 
thing new to tell him. 

One day, when Mr. Johnson came into the garden, Wil- 
liam ran up to him, and said, ‘‘ Do, father, come and look 
here ;’’—so saying, he led him to an arbor at the bottom 
of the’garden. It was covered with a vine, the leaves had 
not yet begun to appear, and William was quite uneasy 
about it. ‘‘ Do, father,’’ said he, “‘look at this good-for- 
nothing tree ; the branches are quite dead, and only fit to 
light fires—had not I better pull them all down directly, 
and you can have another tree planted here instead?”” So 
saying, William laid hold of some of the branches, and 
was about to clear them away very quickly, but his father 
prevented him, and desired he would suffer them to remain 
and assured him they would be of use before long. Wil- 
liam could hardly believe this, but he knew that his father 
never said anything but what was true; he had also been 
taught to do as he was told. I hope my little readers 
have been taught the same. We read in the Bible— 
‘Children, obey your parents in all things, for this is well 
pleasing unto the Lord.” (Col. iii. 20.) And I dare say 
you recollect what the Fifth Commandment teaches us. 
William and his sister had been taught this early, and I 
can assure you that hardly a day passed but they found the 
advantage of having learned it. 

As his father had told William to let the tree alone, he 
did so; but he did not find it very easy to feel quite sure 
that his father was right. 
things without murmurings and disputings,” and this is 
another lesson, which it will be very well for us to bear in 
mind. 

Well, time passed on, and the month of October came 
at last, and William went home for a fortnight. He did 
not arrive till late in the evening, and was tootired to make 
many inquiries, but I can assure you all at home were 
very glad to see him again. I need hardly say, that he 
was kind to his sisters, and dutiful to his parents, or else 
they would not have been so happy at his return. 

The next morning William hastened into the garden; 
the flowers were mostly gone, and the fruit was nearly all 
gathered ; but, when he came to the arbor, he saw it quite 
covered over with green leaves, and beautiful bunches of 
purple grapes hanging from the branches. He was much 
pleased at the sight, and stood looking at it for some 
time. -Turning round, he saw his father sitting in the 
arbor. 

William. O, father, I am so glad you had that dry 
withered tree taken away, and this beautiful one planted 
instead. 

Father. This is the same tree, and the grapes hang 
from the very same branches that you tried to pull down. 

W. O, father, is that possible ? 

F.. Yes; very soon after you had returned to school, 
the leaves began to appear, and afterwards the fruit—you 
may gather a bunch, and tell me if you like them. 

W. O, yes—very much indeed—they are so good! I 
am very glad you did not have the tree pulled up, 

F. Then do not be in such a hurry again to judge by 
first appearances. But it may also teach you something of 


| sit down. 


| course with his disciples, in which he compared himself 
| to a vine, and them to the branches ? 


The Bible tells us to “do all - 





more importance, and I will talk to you about it in the 
evening. 

The evening came; William reminded his father of his 
promise. Mr. Johnson told him to bring the Bible, and 
William did so; and his sister Ann asked to 
be allowed to come also. 

F. My children, do you recollect our Saviour’s last dis- 


W. O, yes; it is in one of the last chapters of St. 
John. 

F.. Read the 5th verse of the 15th chapter. 

W. “I am the vine, ye are the branches; he that 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit, for without me ye can do nothing.” 

F. Now, William, you recollect the vine branches 
round the arbor as they were in the spring, how dry and 
withered they appeared; but they remained on the vine, 
and as the sap rose they became fruitful, and, as you see, 
have brought forth much fruit. 
| The Stag Chase, and Other Stories, Published by the New England S. S. Union. 
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WILLY GRAHAM, 


OR, THE DISOBEDIENT BOY. 


Mr. and Mrs. Graham lived in a beautiful village, on 
the bank of the yery prettiest lake I ever saw. The wa- 
ter of this lake was clear as a crystal, and so deep that it 
was a very rare thing for it to freeze over; but as the 
winter of which | am going to tell you was unusually cold, 
there was. more ice on the lake than had been seen there 
for many years. ‘There were a great many young men and 
boys in this;yillage, as there was a college there and sev- 
eral schools. .-Willy Graham was the only child left to his 
parentg.out of a. family of five, and of course they cherish- 
ed him. with jar care, and his mother was always anx- 
ious sine mr 3 he was long out of her sight. 

One wormmg Willy came running in to his mother, 
wrapped up 4a Ris coat and tippet and mittens, and his 
warm fur cap 9p bis: head, his handsome face all in a glow; 
and almost breathlesg,with running, he cried out, “ Oh, 
mother, will you not let me go down on the ice this morn- 
ing? The lake is covered with thick ice for half a mile 
out, and the students and all the boys in the village are 
down there skating and sliding.” 

“No, my son,” said his mother, “I cannot let you go. 
I do not know whether the ice is safe or not, and your fa- 
ther charged me before he left home, not to allow you to 
go on the lake at all. Wait till he comes home, and he 
will go with you and show you where there is ice that is 
safe. There are plenty of ponds where you can enjoy 
yourself quite as well as on the lake; besides, Willy, you 
know you have no skates yet.” 

I am sorry to say that Willy went away looking very 
cross and muttering to himself; but as his mother had 
never known him to disobey her, she sat at her sewing per- 
fectly easy about him. ; 

And Willy had no intention of disobeying his mother 
when he left the house; but he had some very wicked, 
sinful thoughts in his heart; and he was angry at his moth- 
er, and felt as if she was not so indulgent to him as the 
parents of the other boys were to their sons. 

He took his sled and began to ride down a little hill by 
the side of his father’s house, but he soon grew tired of 
sliding there alone, and he wandered outside the gate and 
up the street on the bank of the lake, which was high 
above the water, dragging his sled after him. And here 
he stood and watched the boys, who were skating and slid- 
ing, and as he heard their merry shouts he wished himself 
among them, and again he thought that it was very hard 
that he wes not allowed to go. ‘ 

Soon he came to an easy path leading down tothe shore 
of the lake, and he thought he would just go down and 
take a nearer view of their sports. When he got down 
there, he stood on the shore so near the ice that he could 
touch it with his foot, and he thought to himself, ‘‘ it looks 
just as firm as the ground I stand on, and why might I not 
as well be there enjoying myself as standing here alone 
and looking on.” 

Just then a group of boys came along very near the 
shore, some on skates and some on sleds. 

“Come, Willy Graham! why do you not come on the 
ice? Qh, it goes so fine.” 

“Oh, I do not know,” answered Willy, with an air of 
indifference. 

“ He is afraid,” said one boy. 

** No, I am not afraid,” answered Willy. 

** Why do you not come then?” said a large good-na- 
tured boy. ‘‘ Here, give me hold of your rope, Willy, 
and we will be over there. at the store-house in no time.” 

** No,”’ said Willy, putting his hands in his pockets, “I 
guess I will not go on the ice this morning.” 

Still afraid of disobeying his mother, and yet disobeying 
her in his heart all the time, for he was wishing very much 
to go. 

“‘T know now,” said an ugly looking boy, ‘ what is the 
matter with him; he is afraid of his mother. Before I 
would be afraid of what a woman says! What do women 
know about ice? Is it not just as safe here as where you 
are! But go home, baby, do; and tie yourself to moth- 
er’s apron strings. Had not some one better. carry you, 
for you might fall down, and then mother would cry.” 








The boys all set up a shout of laughter at this foolish 


attempt at wit, and Willy’s feeble resolution gave way be- 
fore the voice of ridicule. He reddened up and stepped 
boldly on the ice. 
_ Mrs. Graham sat at her sewing for an hour or two, never 
dreaming of her little boy’s disobedince, but ever mindful 
of his happiness. 

At length she began to think it was time for Willy to 
come in, and as one half hour after another went by and 
he did not come, she soon began to feel uneasy, for it was 
very unusual for him to stay away from home so long at a 
time. 

Presently the door opened, and in ran Willy, as pale as 
death, and threw himself on his knees before his mother. 
‘Oh, mother, dear mother,” said he, “I have disobeyed 
you, I have been on the ice ;” and as he saw the amazed 
and grieved expression of his mother’s face, and that she 
was about to speak, he cried, ‘‘ Do not speak to me, moth- 
er, do not say one word, please, till I tell you all, and then 
you may punish me just as severely as you like.” 

Willy then told, in a hasty manner, and without attempt- 
ing to. conceal or excuse any part of his fault, the whole 
story of his disobedience, 

** But, oh, dear mother,” said he, “you were right 
about the ice, as you always are about every thing; and 
I have seen the most dreadful sight! Oh! I shall never, 
never forget it. As we were all sliding about, I noticed 
that two of the students went far out beyond the rest, and 
so far that it seemed as if they were skating on the smooth 
water, the ice was so perfectly clear; one of them was a 
kind, pleasant looking young gentleman, who had been 
drawing my sled for me part of the time. 

“Well, after a while, they started to come in, and I did 
not notice them any more till | heard—oh! such dreadful 
screams! and looking at the place where they had been, 
one of the young men had disappeared, while the other 
was shouting and waving his cap, and the boys in all di- 
rections were hurrying to the spot. The hay-who was 
drawing my sled started and ran there too, dragging me 
after him ; and when we got near the place, we saw the 
same young man, who I told you had been ‘drawing me, 
struggling in the water and trying to climb wp on the ice. 
Oh, mother, what a sight it was! _ The iceabout him was 
very thin, and as he pressed his hand upop the edge it 
crumbled away, and none of the young.men could get 
near enough to take hold of him for the ice was cracking 
under their feet. Some of them lay down and threw him 
one end of their handkerchiefs, and at Jast he managed to 
stand up on the ice, then all the boys gave a great shout 
for they thought he was safe, but he broke through again 
in a minute, and, mother, I shall never forget the look of 
his face as he went down that last time. I suppose he 
was so cold and stiff that he could not do much to save 
himself that time, for he soon sunk back and went down 
slowly in the cold water. 

‘Some people came out from the shore with a boat and 
some grappling hooks, and ‘they pushed the boat into the 
water, and brought up the body.” And Willy laid his 
head in his mother’s lap, and sobbed as if his heart would 
break. 

His mother laid her hand on his head, but she did not 
speak, for her own heart was full, and she thought she 
would leave Willy to his own reflections for a while. 

At last he raised his head, and said, ‘“‘ Mother, I think 
I should have told you how wicked I had been in disobey- 
ing you, even if this had not happened, for I should never 
have felt easy till you knew all and had forgiven me.” 

His mother stooped down and kissed his forehead, and 
said, ‘I do forgive you, my son, because I believe you 
are sincerely sorry.for your fault. But there is another 
against whom you have sinned, and who has spared your 
life in the midst of danger, and while you were breaking 
one of his commandments which tells you to honor and 
obey your parents. Let us kneel, my son, and pray to 
God to forgive you, too. And while they prayed, Willy 
made the resolution that, with God’s help, he would never 
behave so wickedly again. 








Benevolence. 








FREELY GIVE. 


““A penny, if you please, brother Frank,” said little 
Emily, coming into the parlor on Monday morning, and 
holding up the basket in which she was accustomed, every 
week, to put the money that her elder sister collected for 
the Bible Society; “‘a penny, if you please, brother 
Frank.” 

Frank was very busy writing, and when he heard what 
Emily had to say, his pen went faster than before. ‘Why 
really,” said he, speaking as if he were in great haste, “ I 
have been thinking that I cannot afford to be a subscriber 
any longer. You had better tell Mary to take my name 
out of her book.” 

““O, no, Frank,” exclaimed his sister, reproachfully, 
“you surely cannot mean that I should tell her that! 
Not afford a penny a week! when we know that only last 
Christmas papa increased your allowance !”” 

“* Yes,’”’ interrupted he; ‘‘ but that was because my ex- 
penses were so much increased at my new school. You 
girls have no idea of the number of things I want, and 
how quickly my money goes. Three shillings I gave on 


Saturday for this beautiful penknife; three shillings, I as- 
sure you; but, then, I could not do without one; and see 
how neatly I am writing this Latin exercise, it mends my 
pen so well. The next thing I must buy is a silver pencil 
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ease, for I am continuvlly obliged to borrow Edward Har- 
ding’s, and [ am resolved to have one of my own. That 
will cost twice as much as the penknife, I expect ; so you 
may suppose [ have no money to give away.” ; 

“ But think of the poor heathen,” pleaded Emily, with 
earnestness; ‘“‘think how sadly they want the Bible, to 
teach them the way to heaven, and to turn them from 
worshipping their idols. Do spare them a penny, dear 
Frank.” . 

“ Now, don’t tease me, there’s a good little girl,” said 
he, again bending over his book; “I am very busy this 
morning—you know the holydays will soon be at an end, 
and I have so much to do.” 

Emily felt that the case was hopeless, and sorrowfully 
turned away. Just then her sister Mary came in, ready 
for their usual walk ; and as she immediately asked what 


caused the evident trouble of her companion, Frank’s un- | 


expected declaration was made known. While Emily 
was unburdening her heart of its sorrows, he still went on 
writing his exercise, somewhat ashamed, as Mary could 
perceive, yet showing by his manner that he had quite 
made up his mind, and was prepared for all that she might 
say. Observing this, his sister did not attempt, by argu- 
ment, to change his determination; but she went up to 
him, and laying her hand affectionately upon his shoulder, 
‘“‘T do not wish to dictate to you, dear Frank,” said she, 
“ concerning the manner in which any part of your money 
should be spent. I would gladly continue to receive your 
free contribution ; nevertheless, if, when you have duly 


“considered what is the object and purpose of the Bible So- 


ciety, you can feel satisfied to withdraw your aid, I shall 
have nothing more to urge. I make only one request, 
which is, that you will put by your writing, and go with 
us this fine morning to the village. Accompany us on 
our pleasant errand, and I am ready to promise that if, 
when we return, you still wish your name to be erased 
from my list, I will not tease you by a single remonstrance 
from this day forth.” 

Frank thought this would be an easy way of freeing 
himself from all future importunities, and accordingly, 

having stipulated that Emily should also become a party 
in the agreement, he ran for his hat, and was ready in a 
few minutes. They set out together, Emily carrying the 
little basket, running on before, while Mary and Frank 
walked side by side, perhaps rather more gravely than was 
usual, for the kind sister felt grieved and anxious, and 
there was something in her brother’s heart which told him 
he had done wrong. 

They called at several humble cottages, at some of 
which there were children subscribing a penny a week, to 
procure a Testament, or a father and mother who put a 
trifle every Monday toward the purchase of a Bible, print- 
ed in a clear, large type, which might serve them in old 
age. And there were many, even in these poor and lowly 
dwellings, who spared from the earnings of their labor a 
weekly contribution to assist in sending to distant lands, 
those Scriptures which are able to make men “ wise unto 
salvation ;” and Frank observed that the little offering was 
readily brought forward, with a cheerful smile, as though 
it were a privilege to give. His conscience reproached 
him, yet still his resolution was unaltered ; and it was with 
much satisfaction that he heard Emily’s whisper, ‘‘ This 
is the last,” as they éntered a poor dwelling, the meanest 
and most comfortless they had seen. It consisted of one 
forlorn looking room, furnished with three broken chairs, 
an old table, a few wooden shelves, and a bed, on which 
lay an old man, evidently suffering from severe illness, and 
fast sinking to the grave. His wife was seated beside a 
miserable fire, preparing matches for sale ; and everything 
wore such an aspect of poverty that Frank immediately 
concluded his sister had only called for the purpose of re- 
lieving their wants, especially as he saw, on looking round, 
that they already possessed a Bible, the poor man’s best 
and truest source of comfort, if he will only seek for com- 
fort there. 

Great then, was Frank’s surprise, when, as Mary ap- 
proached the bed, and in a few kind words expressed her 
regret on finding the old man so much worse, he saw him 
extend his.trembling and withered hand, to drop into Emi- 
ly’s little basket a penny, his weekly gift. An impatient 
exclamation started to his lips; but Mary gently checked 
him, and addressing the poor man in her own simple and 
quiet way, she explained to him that the contribution was 
not asked, nor even desired, from persons circumstanced 
as he was, and urged him to take back the money, which 
in his present state, needing so many comforts, he might 
be unable to spare. In vain, however, she offered to re- 
turn the penny ; the poor man seemed so much grieved by 
the proposal, that she thought it kinder to comply with his 
wish, although she pitied his sufferings as sincerely as her 
brother, and was not less ready to relieve them. 

But Frank was of a different opinion, and when he saw 
the penny again added to Emily’s store, his patience quite 
forsook him. “Indeed, sister,” said he, hastily, ‘ you 
ought not to take anything from this poor man ; he claims 
our help instead. It is wrong; it is cruel; do not, pray, 
be so unjust.” 

Mary did not answer; for the sick man gave her no 
time. He raised his head, and pointing to the Bible, 
“That book, young gentleman,” said he, ‘‘ has brought 
me from darkness to light; it has taught me the way to 
Christ, and the way to heaven. I was a guilty, hardened 
sinner ; I hated all good things; I broke the Sabbath; 1 
took God’s name in vain ; I feared neither death nor judg- 
ment ; I was far on the road to hell. Two years ago, I 
bought that Bible, not because I wanted it, or cared for 
it, but because this kind’ young lady came to ask me, and 





I knew not how to refuse. It was a blessed day for me, a 
day for which I hope to praise God through all eternity, 
when first | opened that precious book, and read the glad 
tidings of salvation. Yes, it taught me that, sinner as I 
had been, there was mercy through my Saviour’s blood, 
mercy even for me; and now I wish that all should have 
the Bible, that all should seek through that dear Saviour, 
for the pardon of their sins. It is little I can do to show 
my gratitude for all the Bible has done for me; but as 
long as I live it will be my joy that I am permitted to help 
in sending the gospel to teach poor, guilty, and miserable 
souls how they may be forgiven.” 

For some minutes after this there was a deep silence, 
and Frank turned away his face from Mary’s eyes, feel- 
ing a sense of shame as he contrasted his own narrow sel- 
fisiness with the humble, thankful spirit of the Christian, 
who gave from his scanty pittance what he denied from his 
abundance. It appeared, from the conversation which fol- 
lowed between Mary and these poor people, that the sick 
man, though infirm and ailing for some time previously, 
had only lately been confined to his bed; and Frank was 
glad to hear his sister say that his case should be attended 
to, and all possible relief afforded. Some further remarks 
ensued, which showed the sufferer’s happy state of mind, 
and gave proof that God is ‘‘ no respecter of persons,” but 
often bestows the consolations of his grace upon those 
whom the world would scorn. They then left the cottage, 
the poor man blessing them as they departed, and praying 
that the Saviour would keep'them beneath his care. Frank 
was much affected by all he had heard and seen in the 
poor mrn’s dwelling, which seemed no longer cheerless, 
since God was surely there; and they passed through the 
village, and entered the green shady lane before he found 
courage to ask his sister for some particulars respecting 
the former history of the poor man who had excited such 
interest in his mind.—London Child's Companion. 








Learning. 








THE LESSON AT HOP-SCOTCH. 


The school-master at Alton used to say to his boys, 
“* My lads, you ought always to be ready to teach one an- 
other, and to learn of one another. That is the way to be- 
come wise.” 

“But, Mr. Truman,” said Ned Banks, who was a 
sprightly little fellow, the son of a ferryman of White 
Bank, “we have enough of teaching and learning at 
school. When we shut up books, I am for play; is not 
that riglit, sir?” 

“ Right enough,” said the master; ‘but don’t you 
know that plays may be learned as well as work or lessons? 
How did you learn to row a boat, Ned 2” 

‘* My brother Bill taught me.” 

“Very well. And how did George Frame learn to 
make a kite ?” ’ 

*“*T taught him myself,” said Ned. 

“* So you perceive,” said Mr. Truman, “there is some 
teaching to be done in'matters of sport. But, besides this, 
while you are at your games, and after they are done, you 
may be learning something.” 

“* What, sir,”’ asked George Frame, ‘‘ must we take our 
books along to the playground ?”’ 

“Not at all. I said nothing about books. Much may 
be learned without books. Butif you wish to know what 
I mean, do what I am going to tell you. The next time 
you play a game of any sort, remember this rule—Learn 
something or teach something.” 

That is an odd rule, thought George and Ned; and 
they were immediately on the look out for a chance to put 
it in practice. It was not long before they found an op- 
portunity. For when school was out, they went to the 
play-ground to take a little amusement at the play called 
Hop-Scotch, which, I dare say, is well understood by 
most of the boys who will read this paper. Ned laid off 
his coat, and George placed his dinner basket on the bench 
under the old birch tree. 
hard ground, with a low wall between them and the turn< 
pike road. While they were merrily engaged in their 
hopping exercise, a Jarge charcoal wagon drove slowly 
along, and a little fellow, with a loose cap on, and his face 
very much blackened with coal dust, got down from the 
wagon, and jumping over the stone wall, stood with his 
hands behind him, looking at the marks on the ground, and 
seeming to wonder what Ned meant by kicking about a 
bit of earthen ware so industriously. 

“* Now,” said Ned, as he gave his last hop and kick, “I 
must teach this boy the game, for he looks as if he never 
saw it before.” 

‘I never did,” said the charcoal boy. 

“Then I must teach you,” replied Ned. And so he 
did, and in a short time the charcoal boy did it as well as 
they. 

‘*So you can say, when you go back to the Pines,’”’ said 
George, “ that you have learned something that you did 
not know before.” 

** Yes,” said the boy, ‘‘ but I wish I could learn some- 
thing that would be of more use to me.” 

“Very well,’ said George. ‘‘ What would you like to 
learn? Can you read?” 

“Not I, nor my father either, nor anybody in our house. 
I wish I could. But it must be harder than Hop-Scotch.” 

“* Rather harder,” said George, ‘“ but not so hard as you 


think, after all. If you once begin, you will soon go on 
finely.” 





It was a fine, smooth piece oi 


**Let us begin,” said the charcoal boy, and his eyes 
glistened with joy. 

The father of the boy hearing this, said he would drive 
on a few rods and give his horses some feed. So the 
three boys mounted on the top of the wall, the charcoal 
boy in the middle, and George pulled out his spelling- 
book, and gave him his first lesson in the alphabet. The 
little boy was sprightly, and made wonderful progress, so 
that he knew half the letters perfectly before they got 
down. 

** What shall I pay you?” asked the boy very inno- 
cently. 

George and Ned laughed at this, and one of them said, 
**O never mind the pay, we will take it out in another 
way. It is your turn to teach us something now.” 

** You are making fun of me now,” he replied. ‘‘ What 
can I teach you?” 

“You must know something,” said Ned, “let us hear 
what it is.” 

‘“* Let me think,” said the boy. ‘‘I know how to drive 
horses, and to take care of them in the stable. I know 
how to tend a kiln, but you don’t want to learn that. I 
can pick cranberries, and gather the long moss from the 
swamp pines, to stuff cushions with. I can shoot a little, 
and fish, and catch crabs.” 

“<Q, stop,” said Ned, smiling, ‘you know more than 
we wish to learn just now.”’ 

“* Ned,” said George, ‘‘ suppose we ask him about the 
place he comes from. That will be worth hearing.” 

“Very well,” said Ned; “‘ how far have you come ?” 

‘* Twenty three miles from the Pine Swamp.” 

** How far do you live from the sea?” 

* Eleven miles.” 

*« Then you have often seen it.” 

** Seen it,” said the boy, “I go fishing with my father 
and uncles every week, and sometimes | go out a little in 
a pilot boat.” 

This raised the curiosity of the school boys very much. 
Most boys like to hear about the ocean, and so they sat 
down under the tress, asking every sort of question about 
the surf, and sea-shells, and sharks, and porpoises ; more, 
indeed, than I could write down in twenty pages. 

At last, the wagoner having baited, came back, and the 
little stranger got up to go away. ‘‘ Stop a minute,” said 
George, as he felt in his basket, “‘ here is a New Testa- 
ment—did you ever see one ?” 

‘*T have seen them in the preacher’s hands,” said the 
boy, ‘‘ and my mother says she would give a great deal to 
hear reading out of it.” 

‘* So she shall,” said George, “that is, if you will only 
learn to read, which you can do in a few weeks. ‘Take 
this book, and ask the neighbors to teach you, and when 
I see you again I will have another book for you.” 

The little charcoal boy went away much pleased with 
his gift, and George and Ned were delighted with their 


experiment of teaching and learning.—Gift for the 
Holydays. 
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ORIGINAL. 


A MISSIONARY LADY’S LITTLE SON. 


WRITTEN BY HIS MOTHER. 


One Sabbath evening, when little E. was four years old, 
we were talking with him about God and Heaven. We 
told him that his soul would live when his body was dead, 
that it would always live, and that it could not die. He 
asked if pa’ and ma’ would die too, and where we should 
be then? He was told that pa’ ‘and ma’ hoped to go to 
heaven, and live with God and all good people, and that 
if he wished to go there, he must be a good boy, and love 
God. He was silent for a few minutes, then looked up, 
and said, “‘I don’t want to die.” At his bed time, he 
said, ‘“‘ Mama, pray that I may have a new heart, and be 
good, that when I die I may go to heaven. His mother 
prayed, after which, he prayed, not in his daily form, but 
in words which I had never heard him use before, that 
God would make him a good heart, and take him to heay- 
eu when he died. The next day, and for several days, he 
appeared unusually solemn, and seemed not to loose the 
impression that he must die, and that if his sins were not 
forgiven he could not go to heaven. After this, he was 
frequently heard to say to the native children, with whom 
he was at play, that God would see them, and hear all they 
said. He was frequently heard telling the natives the sto- 
ties in the Bible, about Jesus Christ’s coming into the 
world, and dying for sinners. Also, about Daniel, and 
Sampson, and David, and all was communicated in a way 
that gained their attention. About this time, his father 
shut him up in a small room, for doing something wrong, 
and on opening the door a short time after, he was on his 
knees, apparently in prayer. Four or five months after 
this, we embarked for America, his father having become 
too unwell, to remain in that climate. E. soon became 
acquainted with the sailors, and some of them’ he loved 
very much. They would frequently let him stand at the 
helm, and try to help them steer the ship, and he was 








sometimes heard to tell them something that he had learn- 
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ed. When we had been on board the ship about six 
weeks, he was taken sick one morning, and was unwell all 
day. At night when he went to bed, he could not sleep 
quietly. ‘The next day he was very sick. ‘There was no 
physician on board. His father gave him such medicine 
as he had, that was appropriate to his symptoms; but 
it had very little effect, and little E, became worse fast. 
His mind was then very active, more so than when in 
health ; he talked about things that took place when he 
was very young, and about what he should do, when he | 
got well, or when he was older, and said he wanted to| 
preach to the poor heathen when he wasold enough. The 
day that he died, he talked much about God, and heaven, | 
and wanted his parents to tell the sailors that they must not | 
swear; but be good men. He said, tell John that if he | 
swears, he will not go to heaven. ‘To others whom he | 
called by name, he sent word, that if they did not stop 
swearing, and love God, they. would go to hell. 
To two boys who were on board the ship, he said only 
a few minutes before he died, you too must love God, and | 
pray to Him, or you cannot go to heaven. Just before he 
_ died, he sent for the captain to come and see him, and 
told him if he swore and was not a good man, God would 
not love him, and he would go to hell, when he died. 
After he was struck with death, and his tongue had be- | 
come so stiff that he could not speak plainly, he asked his 
father to pray for him. He prayed, and little E. repeated 
the words after him, uutil he could hardly make a noise. 
The words of the prayer were his last words. 











Editorial. 





REMARKABLE ANSWERS TO PRAYER. 

Our young readers may have heard their parents speak of the 
interesting meetings on Anniversary Week in Boston. The 
most interesting to many has been the Morning Prayer Meeting, 
in Park Street Church. On these occasions, the Ministers and 
Missionaries from abroad, often make most affecting remarks and 
statements. Rev, Jornam Sewatt, a venerable Domestic Mis- 
sionary from Maine, eighty five years old, made some remarks on 
Prayer, on Friday morning, which will long be remembered by 
all present. They related particularly to historical facts of olden 
time, exhibiting remarkable answers to Prayer. He was request- 
ed to put the facts on paper, which he has done, and we give 
them, as follows in his own words: 





Care Britton or LouisBurGu, 


Was.captured by the Colonists and a British fleet, the first 
time on the 17th of June, 1745. The besiegers landed on the 
30th day of April, and soon commenced the siege. They had 
only brush camps, but there was scarcely any rain till the next 
day after the place was taken; then there came on a plentiful 
rain, which continued ten days. It was thought, that if it had 
come on before the capture, that it would have broken up the 
siege. 

In the town of York, in the western part of Maine, probably 
more than 6 or 700 miles distant from Cape Britton ; upon hear- 
ing that the place was not taken, they called for a day of fast- 
ing and prayer. A number of neighboring ministers attended. 
Mr. Joseph Moody, son to Rev. Samuel Moody of that place, 
offered one of the prayers on that day, and was quite lengthy. 
He first went on with all the most urgent pleas, he could think 
of, intreating God for the success of the enterprize—that that 
limb of Anti-christ might be cut off, &c. and then; turned the 
theme of his prayer to thanksgiving, praising God for a long 
time, that the place was given up, that it was ours—that it was 
an unmerited favor. That it would be very righteous, if the 
land should spue out its inhabitants a second time, for we were 
not better than those that possessed the land before us, &c. 
When the men came home from Louisburgh,and compared the 
dates, they found that the place surrendered on the same day, of 
the day of fasting and prayer in York, and that the capitulation 
was closed, while Mr. Moody was praying! Those who were 
left to guard the place, suffered with a mortal sickness that pre- 
vailed, and in about two years, on the conclusion of the peace, 
it was ceded back to France! The taking of the place was just 
30 years before the battle of Bunker Hill—the one fell on the 
17th day of June, 1745, the other on the 17th of June, 1775. 

The next year, 1746, France fitted out an armament, with a 
determination to take vengeance on those dependant Colonies, 
for their daring enterprize in taking Cape Britton the year be- 
fore. The place is said to have cost the French nation mil- 
lious of money, they called it the American Gibralter. Their ar- 
my that was embarked, consisted of 8000 well disciplined troops, 
under a wise and experienced commander, Duke D’Anvil—with 
armor and ammunition to arm 4000 Indians. The Admiral was so 
confident of success, that he brought a broom at his masthead, 
to show that he meant to sweep all before him. The enterprize 

was heard of in this country, some time before they arrived at 
Chebucter, (Halifax) the place of their destination. The people 
were panic struck through New England. They could not ex- 
pect help from England, for they had enough to do that year, to 
quell the Scotts rebellion, who were bringing in a pretender to 
the British throne. All other help failing, they turned their eyes 
towards heaven by prayer and fasting. On one of those days of 
fasting in the Old South Church in Boston, while Dr. Prince was 
praying against this French fleet, a whirlwind struck the build- 
ing with great force, and made such a noise, that he could not 
be-heard. He paused a few moments till its violence abated, 





and then wrought it into his prayer, and begged that the wind of 
the Lord’s deliverance would go forth against that fleet. Ona 
similar day of fasting held in York, Maine, Father Moody in 
praying against the same fleet, brought to view the expressions 
used in Scripture, against Senacherib, king of Assyria. ‘“ Putan 
hook in his nose, a bridle in his lips, turn him back again by the 
way that he came, that he shall not shoot an arrow here, nor 
cast up a bank ;” but by the way that he came, so cause him to 
return.” By and by, waxing warm he raised his hands and his 
voice, and cried out, “ Good Lord, if there is no other way of de- 
feating this enterprize, send a storm upon them and sink them in 
the deep!” Afterwards it was found that not far from this time, 
a tremendous storm burst upon their fleet, scattered and shatter- 
ed, and foundered numbers of them—and a remnant of the fleet 
got into Chebucter. The Communder-in-Chief supposing that 
all the rest was lost, he took his own life,—the second in com- 
mand did the same—the third in command was not competent to 
the undertaking. A mortal sickness prevailed among the 
troops; great numbers of them died; the rest packed up their 
all, and went back to France, and never struck a blow. 
Boston, May 30, 1845. Jornam SEWALL. 
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SARATOGA LAKE. 


This lake is situated a few miles from the village of Saratoga, 
where are the celebrated Springs of which no doubt you have all 
heard. It is a beautiful sheet of water, just far enough from the 
Springs to be a delightful drive for a summer afternoon, and it 
also affords an opportunity for many a pleasant sail upon its clear 
bosom. It was during the visit of a few days at the Springs the 
last season, that an excursion was made to the lake, which was 
certainly interesting for its novelfy, and which I wiil describe 
to you. 

A small party, consisting of several ladies and gentlemen, 
while travelling through the State of New York, were obliged, 
by a strange sort of chance, to stop and spend some time at Nar- 
atoga, They had, contrary to custom, preferred to travel in their 
own way, tothe general round of steamboats, railways, stages, 
and canals, and had found it delightful enough to compensate 
for the loss of time occasioned by the change. ‘They had taken 
with them two saddle horses; one for the ladies and the other 
for the gentleman of the party, and had found the change from 
the carriage to the saddle a most delightful one. The ladies, 
horse, a beautiful little black pony, had by an unfortunate stum- 
ble been lamed, a few days previous to their arrival at Saratoga, 
and the lameness increased so much, that the party were obliged 
to stop at the Springs till their little horse should recover. While 
waiting patiently for this recovery to take place, one of the gen- 
tlemen of the party recollected that for some kinds of’ lameness, 
bathing was more beneficial than any thing; this he said he 
had known to be tried in many instances, with complete success, 
Accordingly it was proposed to drive over to the lake for the 
sake of trying the experiment on the pony, and the proposition 
was readily acceded to. One of the gentlemen offered to ride 
one horse and lead the other, while the rest were to ride in the 
carriage. After all these arrangements were completed, the 
whole party started in high spirits for the lake, which they soon 
reached, and had an opportunity of trying their experiment, 
which seemed likely to prove more difficult than they supposed. 
The difficulty consisted in finding any way, by which they could 
compel the pony into water deep enough for him toswim. To 
drive him or ride him in, was impossible for two reasons. One 
was his extreme reluctance to go into the water, and even if that 
could be overcome, there were none of the party who seemed to 
desire the ducking which any one must necessarily have who 
rode him into the lake. Here, then, was a dilemma, which had 
not occurred to them. It was, however, soon obviated, by 
the appearance of a man, who upon perceiving the difficulty, 
said, that he had a boat, by means of which they could without 
any trouble give the pony a good swim. The proposition was 
immediately acceded to, and they all drove down to the lake to 
wait for the boatman and his boat. The splashing of oars soon 
announced his approach, and the appearance of the little boat 
from behind the projecting ledge, immediately followed. But 
then came another difficulty, which the boatman had not fore- 
seen. The little pony seemed to anticipate the design upon him, 
and it was almost impossible to induce him to approach the wa- 
ter. At length, however, after much whipping and cherruping, 
he was brought to the water’s edge, and the halter being held by 
a man seated in the boat, they rowed off. It was quite exciting 
to see poor little Mink ; so terrified was he at the water, and so 
anxious lest he should sink, of which, however, there seemed to 
be no danger, for he used his legs so vigorously and kept his 
head so high above water, that'one would have thought he had 
“taken lessons in swimming from childhood.” Every now and 
then his head would go a little deeper in, and then such a pant- 
ing and snorting ensued, as assured all, that the pony’s fear of 
drowning, was an imaginary one. When they had rowed round 
on the lake for about ten minutes, and given their lame patient 
as complete a bath as was deemed necessary, the boat was row- 
ed to shore, and the pony was permitted to emerge from the wa- 
ter. And truly the poor horse looked most pitifully when he 
first came out. Shivering and trembling from the exertions he 
had made, and dripping all over like a shower of rain, he pre- 
sented a deplorable appearance. However, none of the party, 
not even the pony himself, had reason to regret their excursion 
to Saratoga lake, for the pony recovered from his lameness very 
soon after, and many were the very pleasant rides he afforded 
these friends, being grateful no doubt to them for giving him 
such a pleasant “ water excursion.” Ww. D. 





THE LOST FOUND. 
A little boy, 5 years of age, son of Mr. Richardson, in Wil- 
liam street, Was missed last evening. Search in every direction 
was made for him during the night, but ineffectual. ‘This mérn- 


.ing the little hero was found getting out of the cars at the Wor- 


cester Depot. It seews that his curiosity led him to get into 
the cars at the time of starting, and being too late in his move- 
ments, was carried to Worcester, where some kind person took 
him in charge, gave him a night’s lodging, and sent him home 
this morning. The joy of the agonized family may be imagined, 
but cannot be described.— Transcript. 








. Poetry. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF FRANK BUMSTEAD, 
A member of Mason Street Sabbath School, who died May 27, 1845, 
aged 8 years. Sung at the School, June 1st. 


Again, O Gop, thou hast appeared, 
Again we mourn thy chastening hand ; 
Death’s cold and icy arm is laid 
Upon our youthful Sabbath band. 


Call we this judgment from our God? 
Shall we not say ’tis mercy—love— 

Sent by our Heavenly Father’s word, 
To plant this youthful flower above? 














In vain, dear youth, in vain you try 

To fiee from Death’s unerring aim ; 
Then to the blessed Saviour fiy, 

To Him who took from Death its sting. 


Then when God calls, stand all prepared 
Through the dark valley safe to tread, 
And trusting in His holy Word, 
To Heaven your happy spirits speed. 


On enn 


QRIGINAL, 


TO MY DEPARTED CHILD. 


Alas, is this poor remnant alt, 
That’s left of thee, my boy ? 

In one short week, how great the fall, 
How dashed our cup of joy; 

Stern Death has set his direful seal 
Upon thy noble brow, 

That ruby-tinted-cheek is pale, 
And cold, as marble, now ! 


Once, in thine eye a beauty shone, 
And cheering was thy smile ; 

Thy voice was music’s sweetest tone, 
Thy ways devoid of guile. 

Upon that countenance so bright, 
Health glowed with fullest bloom ; 
Oh, could pale sickness quench its light 

In sudden, hopeless gloom! 


We watched thy sad, imploring gaze, 
With aching, sinking heart, 

And o’er thee bent in sore amaze, 
Assured that we must part. 

The quivering pulse, the waning breath, 
Were marked with tearful eye, 

While hurried down to certain death, 
Yes, it was thine to die! 


Our hearts with mournful thoughts oppressed, 
Upon thee fondly dwell; 
But soothing Hope and Faith suggest, 
In whispers, “all is well !” 
Why then should we so sadly mourn, 
In bitterness of woe! 
Tis true thou canst no more return, 
Yet we to thee shall go. E. 


Oe ee eee 


GO FORTH INTO THE COUNTRY. 


Go forth into the country, 
From a world of care and guile; . 
Go forth to the untainted air, 
And the sunshine’s open smile. 
It shall clear thy clouded brow— 
It shall loose the worldly coil 
That binds thy heart too closely up, 
Thou man of care and toil! 


Go forth into the country, 
Where gladsome sights and sounds ° 
Make the heart’s pulses thrill and leap 
With fresher, quicker bounds. 
They shall wake fresh life within 
The mind’s enchanted bower; 
Go, student of the midnight lamp, 
And try their magic power! 
Go forth into the country, 
With its songs of happy birds, 
Its fertile vales, its grassy hills, 
Alive with flocks and herds. 
Against the power of sadness 
8 its magic all arrayed— 
Go forth, and dream no idle dreams, 
Oh! visionary maid! 
Go forth into the country, 
Where the nut’s rich clusters grow, 
Where the strawberry nestles ’midst the furze, 
And the holly-berries glow, 
Each season hath its treasures, 
Like thee all free and wild— 
Who would keep thee from the country, 
Thou happy, artless child ? 


Go forth into the country, 
It hath many a solemn 





ve, 


And many an altar on its hills, 
Sacred to peace and love. 
And whilst with grateful fervor 
Thine eyes its glories scan, arias. 
Worship to God who made it all, 7) 
ly Christian man ! 1 


Oh! 
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